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declining and becoming normal about the twenty-second day after the 
nurse arrived,” about the twenty-ninth day of the attack. “There 
was some mild delirium, and after some days the tongue became dry 
and glazed. The albumin disappeared as the fever subsided, but after 
some days there developed a phlebitis of the left leg, after which albu¬ 
min was again temporarily present in the urine. No rose-spots were 
discovered. The Widal test was negative. While willing to admit 
that the Scotch verdict of ‘ not proven * is applicable to this case, X still 
feel that it was one of typhoid infection.” 

In this case a repetition of the Widal test at a later period was un¬ 
fortunately not made. The patient ultimately entirely recovered, with 
permanent disappearance of albumin. 

The agglutination-test is of the utmost importance in finally settling 
the question of diagnosis in doubtful cases. In the form of the disease 
under consideration, however, its value is greatly impaired by the fact 
that in a certain proportion of the cases the power of arresting the mo¬ 
tility of the typhoid bacilli and causing agglutination does not show 
itself until the disease has made considerable progress—not earlier in 
some cases than the end of the second or some period in the course of 
the third week. 

It is of practical importance, then, to treat all doubtful cases in which 
for the time being the differential diagnosis between subacute or acute 
nephritis and enteric fever cannot be made as possible cases of enteric 
fever. Certainly this method of management is imperative as regards 
the regulation of the diet and the disinfection of the stools and urine— 
matters which involve no risk in any case and which recommend them¬ 
selves for acceptance in doubtful cases in view of the fact that in the 
majority of instances in which this particular differential diagnosis is in 
question the sickness will ultimately prove to be enteric fever. 
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Of late the plea of hypnotization has frequently been used as a defence 
in crimi n al cases. This is not the only aspect, however, from which hyp¬ 
notism is interesting to the Btudent of forensic medicine It has been 
used very frequently as a therapeutic agent, and it may perhaps be of 
greater practical importance to investigate whether its continued use is 
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not associated with certain dangers which in some instan ces at least 
would justify judicial interference. 

The first question, then, which we will attempt to answer, will be this: 
Can the hypnotized be injured physically or mentally by hypnotization ? 
If we search for an answer to this question in literature, we will find the 
most conflicting statements, but will be surprised to see how rapidly the 
number of those is increasing who raise their voices in warning against 
the indiscriminate use of hypnotism. We have learned to look upon 
hypnotism not as a physiological, but as a pathological condition, and 
our best and most recent works on diseases of the nervous system, such 
as that of Gowers, Grasset, and others, devote extensive chapters to 
the discussion of the disease, hypnotism, as they do to hysteria or 
any other neurosis. While most of the symptoms of this pathological 
state are but of short duration, there are others, appearing more particu¬ 
larly after prolonged and frequent use, which are permanent. This fact 
was recognized by a committee on hypnotism appointed by the British 
Medical Association, which in 1892 reported that dangers from the use 
of hypnotism might arise from want of knowledge, carelessness, or inten¬ 
tional abuse, or from too continuous repetition of suggestions in unsuitable 
cases. What these dangers are is stated in a paper by Dr. Henry Rny- 
ner, 1 written about one year later, in which he sayB: “The risk of 
mental deterioration by the frequent induction of states of incomplete 
consciousness, hypnotic or other, should be distinctly taught and the 
habit for those of neurotic diathesis labelled * Dangerous—this way 
madness lies/ ” This opinion is supported by numerous other writers. 
Thus Professor M. Benedikt, of Vienna, in his book on Hypnotism and 
Suggestion , states that hypnotic experiments have a demoralizing influ¬ 
ence on the intellect, will-power, and psychical independence of the 
patient. Artificial catalepsy, he continues, resembles narcotic drugs, in 
giving momentary relief at the cost of subsequent injury. “ We often 
remove a symptom by hypnosis, and thereby increase the tendency to 
the development of other and more serious ones.” 

Similar to the viewB held by Benedikt are those of Dr. A. B. Richard¬ 
son, 5 who speaks of the harmful results produced by the abuse of hyp¬ 
notism, and believes that there is but one class of cases in which its use 
ad libitum is justifiable, and that in persons who already possess such 
defective inhibition as to be in a pathological state. Binnswanger found 
that long-continued use of hypnotism rendered the patient feebler in 
intellectual force—mentally weary. Mendel, too, is of the opinion that 
it is often followed by injurious after-effects, such as nervousness and 
even convulsions. Its use is strongly condemned both by Meynert and 
von Ziemssen. Norman Kerr has found the after-effects to be a mental 


i British Medical Journal, 1893, p. 1407. 
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disturbance, a dissipation of energy, and a nerve exhaustion, a frequent 
repetition being apt to cause deterioration of brain-function and nerve- 
function, intellectual decadence, and moral perversion. Germain S£e 
arrived at the conclusion that hypnotism is apt to produce evil effects 
on the orga nism , and that it especially favors and develops tendencies 
to hysteria. 

In our country Dr. Leszinsky stated in a paper read at a meeting of 
the New York Neurological Society, January 5,1892, that he felt satis¬ 
fied that in one of his cases hypnotism was responsible for the deterio¬ 
ration of the nervous tone and the development of hysterogenic zones. 
At the same meeting Dr. Landon Carter Gray spoke of the demoraliz¬ 
ing influence of hypnotism. Much harm had, in his opinion, been done 
by hypnotizing paranoiacs. 

The well-known fact that the greatest of all neurologists, Charcot, 
but a few years ago one of the most enthusiastic on the subject of hyp¬ 
notism, had abandoned this method of treatment almost completely 
during the last years of his life, is known to all who have followed .the 
literature on this subject. 

We have seen, then, that in all parts of the civilized world recognized 
authorities have spoken and written of the dangers of hypnotism. That 
they were justified in so doing, the brief records of a few of the most 
striking cases will prove beyond all doubt I cannot record, however 
briefly, the numerous cases published by Charcot, SSglas, George Guinon, 
and many others illustrating the tendency of hypnotism to cause an out¬ 
break of hysteria both in children and in adults. One of Lombroso’s 
cases, however, shall be described briefly, as it demonstrates with unusual 
clearness the dangers of hypnotization. 

An officer who had been hypnotized at a public alancc would from 
time to time have attacks of spontaneous hypnotism at the right of any 
shining object Thus the sight of a carriage-lamp was sufficient to throw 
him into a trance, in which he would follow the vehicle as though spell¬ 
bound. One evening this occurred, and he was going directly toward 
an approaching carriage and would have been crushed to death had 
not a comrade saved him. This experience was followed by a violent 
hysterical crisis. 

An instance in which the outcome was even more serious is reported 
in the Britv.fi Medical Journal, of 1893, p. 130, as follows: 

“A woman who had attained a certain local notoriety in Vienna as 
a spiritualist and faith-curer has for some time past had under her care 
a young man of twenty-five years, who suffered from epilepsy. Accord¬ 
ing to particulars now forthcoming, this person promised her patient and 
his parents that she would complete the cure at a tcance of a spiritual¬ 
istic society of which she was a member, and where, for this purpose, 
she intended to employ the young man as a medium. All that the patient 
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can remember of this seance was that at the beginning the usual * mag¬ 
netic circle’ was formed by those present. He was apparently put into 
hypnotic sleep from which he was aroused at half-past nine o’clock and 
told that he could go home. He had only taken a few steps after leav¬ 
ing the tram car near his own home when he fell senseless into a heap 
of snow by the roadside. In this condition he was taken to his home, 
where he remained unconscious for a long time. On recovering he spoke 
so wildly and incoherently that a doctor was summoned, who declared 
him to be suffering from a religious mania. He was accordingly removed 
to a hospital.” 

F. Jolly 1 reports cases in which the form and contents of illusions of 
insane patients were influenced by hypnotization. Another one of his 
patients, a member of a healthy family, who had himself never shown 
any symptoms of hysteria, but suffered from muscular dystrophy, was 
hypnotized, and very shortly after the first seance became the victim of 
hysterical seizures. Jolly states that he is unable to detect any differ¬ 
ence between those “ habitually hypnotized” and the hysterical. 

To these few characteristic cases taken from literature I can add the 
following from my own personal knowledge: A boy, hitherto perfectly 
healthy, was used for experiments in hypnotism. After some time he 
became a sufferer from chronic headache. A woman, who suffered from 
hysterical mutism, had frequently found relief from this symptom for a 
short time by bring hypnotized. One of the seances, which I had occa¬ 
sion to witness, had the usual effect upon the lost speech, but in addition 
to that the patient woke with paralysis of the right arm, not permanent, 
but certainly annoying enough while it lasted. • A young woman, a stu¬ 
dent of medicine, had been treated by a few of the most celebrated 
European alienists for melancholia without appreciable benefit to the 
patient. At her own request she was hypnotized. While in the hyp¬ 
notic state she had a typical and violent hysterical seizure, the first one 
in her life, but not the last one, for they frequently recurred in the 
waking state. Her melancholia remained entirely unchanged. But even 
more serious results than those just described have occurred in some 
instances. But very recently Dr. F. Winslow* described a case in which 
the life of the victim appears to have been in the greatest danger but 
for the timely interference of Dr. Winslow. He speaks of a man who 
for some hours had been in an hypnotic trance. When Dr. Winslow 
examined the “ medium” he found that he was threatened with fail¬ 
ure of the heart, the beating of which was barely perceptible, while 
the temperature had gone down from 97.2° to 95.4° F. The face was 
markedly cyanotic. Upon examining the man after the experiment was 

* Ueher Hypnotism os and Geistesstoenwg, Arch. f. Psych., Bd. xxv. p. 600. 

* Lancet, February 9,1895. 
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over he was found to have a weak and dilated heart and swelling of the 
ankles. 

Finally, I wish to report briefly those coses in which death did occur 
during or after hypnosis. And in order to prove from the very begin¬ 
ning that such accidents are not always due to ignorance or carelessness, 
my first case shall be one reported by him who of all living men has 
probably had the largest experience with hypnotism—Bernheim. In 
the Revue Medicale de VEst, of February 1,1895, he publishes the fol¬ 
lowing case: A patient, thirty-seven years of age, who suffered from in¬ 
flammation of the veins of the leg, was hypnotized in order to relieve the 
pain in the affected limb. He was brought under influence without diffi- 
culty, but almost immediately he was seized with a feeling of oppression 
in the chest and difficult breathing, and he died in two hours, declaring 
that hypnotism had killed him. The post-mortem examination showed 
that death was due to embolism of the pulmonary artery, and it is more 
than probable that this was due to the excitement induced by the hyp¬ 
notizing process. 

In the American Medical Journal, of 1888,1 find a brief notice re¬ 
ferring to the case of a lady who was hypnotized by her husband, a 
physician, to relieve pain during the extraction of a tooth. He made 
a few movements before her face; she screamed and fell dead. It is 
stated that the patient did not suffer from heart disease. My attempts 
to obtain more detailed information about this important case have 
failed. 

The mo9t interesting of all fatal cases of hypnotism is that of Frau- 
lein Ella von Salmon, which attracted such marked attention the world 
over some years ago. An aruemic and hysterical young woman had 
been hypnotized repeatedly. One evening this was to be attempted 
again, but before she was brought under influence she suddenly became 
very much excited and died. The case was investigated thoroughly by 
the Austrian authorities, and a post-mortem examination was held, which 
showed no other pathological condition but that of anaemia. The con¬ 
clusion reached by the physicians who had examined the body was that 
Miss Salmon had fallen a victim to unwholesome excitement 

Finally, I can add to these cases, which I have gathered from what 
little literature on the subject was at my disposal, another unpublished 
one which in many respects resembles Lombroso’s case, excepting that 
in this instance the termination was a more tragic one. The patient, a 
young woman, had been under the care of one of the best-known Euro¬ 
pean alienists, a man who has done quite a little work on the subject of 
hypnotism, and may well be considered to be one of the authorities on 
this subject He had hypnotized the patient a number of times by the 
sounding of • a gong. In course of time any regular and monotonous 
noise would suffice to produce a trance in her. One day at high noon 
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she was crossing a very frequented square in her native city, when the 
b ells of a neighboring church began to ring. She promptly became 
hypnotized, staggered along, and before anybody could interfere had run 
under the wheels of a vehicle. When picked up she was dead. 

We have seen, then, that hypnotism is now generally conceded to be 
a pathological and not a physiological condition. We have seen that 
its use, particularly when resorted to too frequently, is liable to bring on 
mental deterioration; we have seen that it may be the cause of chronic 
headache, of an outbreak of hysteria—a very common occurrence; that 
at times it has an undesirable effect upon pre-existing mental disease, 
and that in rare instances it may even produce an outbreak of insanity. 
Furthermore, we have just learned that there are a few cases on record 
in which hypnotism was directly or indirectly responsible for the death 
of the patient. On the other hand, we all know that hypnotism is a 
useful therapeutic agent practically only in cases of functional disease 
which but very rarely endangers the patient’s life. 

The question must arise. Is the physician justified in using a remedy 
that presents so many dangers in the treatment of diseases which are 
generally so little dangerous to life as are hysteria and neurasthenia? 
Is not here the remedy worse than the disease, and above all, have we 
not simpler, better, less dangerous methods of treating these maladies ? 
After having studied the question of hypnotism as a therapeutic agent 
some years ago, I experimented with the view of ascertaining whether 
or not suggestion in the waking state was not equally efficient. A large 
Beries of cases convinced me that a hypodermic injection of aqua destil- 
lata, if it be given under the proper precautions and circumstances, so 
as to impress the patient deeply, will produce very nearly, if not quite, 
as many brilliant cures as hypuotism. In these cases of functional disease 
it is not so much a question of what remedy you use as it is a question of 
how you apply it. I mn of the opinion, then, that hypnotism should be 
used as a therapeutic agent only when other methods of treatment and 
suggestion have failed. It seems to me that its dangers are not suffi¬ 
ciently well known even among physicians, and that consequently its use 
is not restricted as it ought to be. The physician who uses it injudi¬ 
ciously, without due care and in cases in which other methods of treatment 
have not yet been tried, or who uses it in the treatment of slight and 
unimportant symptoms, may well be in danger of criminal prosecution. 
That public exhibitions, private seances, the use of hypnotization by the 
untrained and unskilled should be prohibited, has been repeated so often 
that it hardly need be mentioned here. 

The next question which I shall attempt to answer is this: Gan the 
hypnotized fall victims to crime ? Th. Ribot, 1 in discussing hypnotism, 
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states that “ in the form called lethargic there is an absolute annihila¬ 
tion of the will, the conscious personality being reduced to one single 
and unique state, which is neither chosen nor repudiated, but undergone, 
imposed.” In another part of this same work, however, Ribot is forced 
to acknowledge that 11 there exists something which resembles a power 
of inhibition, though it ordinarily yields to repeated attacks.” Upon 
the whole, he concludes, “ the state of natural or provoked somnambulism 
may justly be regarded as an abolition of the will.” Lujb holds s i™:!..- 
views on this question. He says: “ The individual in these novel con¬ 
ditions no longer belongs to himself; he is surrendered, an inert being, 
to the enterprise of those who surround him. At one moment in the 
passive stage in this condition of lethargy or catalepsy he is absolutely 
defenceless and exposed to any criminal attempt of those who surround 
him. He can be poisoned and mutilated. When a woman is concerned, 
she may bo violated and even infected with syphilis, of which I have 
recently observed a painful example in my practice. She may become 
a mother without any trace existing of the criminal assault and without 
the patient having the smallest recollection of what has passed after she 
has awakened.” 1 

These views are largely, if not exclusively, based upon the laboratory 
experiment which has been resorted to in numerous instances by Bem- 
heini, Liegeois, Liebault, Beaunis, and many others, and seems to show 
that the hypnotized is a most ready victim to all sorts of crimes, that 
he may he induced to sign all kinds of documents, that he may be 
induced to accuse himself of being guilty of crimes which in reality 
were never committed, etc. 

Some years ago the French Government appointed a committee, of 
which Brouardel was perhaps the most prominent member, to investigate 
experimentally the following questions: 

I- Can a Person cause another, when m a state of hypnotism, to sign 
receipts for money not received ? 

2. Can a person, hypnotized, be forced against his or her will to exe¬ 
cute a mil in favor of any individual ? 

Both questions were answered in the affirmative by the committee, 
these answers being based, of course, upon the results of laboratory 
experiments. Theoretically, then, and according to the laboratory ex¬ 
periments, the hypnotized is absolutely at the mercy of those who wish 
to use him for criminal purposes. If we look around for actual proofs, 
for cases in which the hypnotized were made victims of crimes outside 
of the laboratory, we will find but very little to support these views. In 
the literature at my disposal there is not a single record of a case of this 
kind, with the exception of two instances in which rape was supposed to 

1 Lctqiib Cliniqaea sur lea princlpaux PhCnomenes de J’HypnoUsme, etc., Faria, 1830. 
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have been committed on hypnotized women, and one case in which a 
wealthy woman was induced by hypnotization to enter into marriage. 
Both of the former cases are quite old and date from a time at which 
comparatively little was known about hypnotism, and consequently can¬ 
not be considered as valuable as more recent cases would be. The other 
case is that of a tramp who in 1865 was accused of having hypnotized and 
violated a woman repeatedly. He was tried in the court at Draguignan, 
and, upon the testimony of five physicians who were unanimous in their 
opinion, was found guilty of the crime charged and sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment at hard labor. A second case of that kind 
was reported by Brouardel 1 iu 1879, the accused being a dentist who 
violated a girl of twenty years after having brought her under influence. 
A point which detracts materially from the value of this case as a proof 
that such an act is possible is the very peculiar and suspicious statement 
that the crime was supposed to have been committed in the presence of 
the victim’s own mother, and we can but agree with Hofmann, who, in 
quoting Brouardel, calls this “ einen in vielen Beziehungen hoechst 
merkwuerdigen Fall ” (a case which in many respects is most remark¬ 
able). 5 

In December, 1894, a certain Czynsky was tried in Munich for having 
had sexual intercourse with a woman while she was in a state “ which 
rendered her unable to exert her will, or unconscious.” The accused, 
a professional hypnotiseur and blackleg, had studied hypnotism under 
Luys. His victim, a Baroness v. Z., was'a spinster, aged thirty-eight 
years, wealthy, weak-minded, and highly superstitious. The fact that 
she wore a ring given to her by Czynsky and supposed to possess magic 
powers is characteristic of her mental weakness and suggestibility. 
Both in the waking and in a “ hypnoid ” state her seducer suggested to 
her not only that he loved her, but also that she was in love with him. 
Although she claimed that she never loved him, she was induced to 
marry him. A wine merchant, disguised in the garb of a priest, per¬ 
formed the ceremony. Neither the State’s attorney nor the experts 
called (Preyer, Grashey, Hirt, V. Schrenck-Notzing) assumed a total 
annihilation of the will-power, but rather an artificially produced dimi¬ 
nution of the same. The accused was sentenced to three years’ impris¬ 
onment. 5 

There is something striking in this scarcity of forensic cases. Do not 
the results of laboratory experiments seem to show that there could be 
no more convenient and no safer method of obtaining signatures to valu¬ 
able documents than by hypnotizing a person ? And still I have not 

1 Ann. d. Hyg. Pnbl., p. 39. 

1 E. R. t. Hofmann: Lehrbuch d. gericbU'Medlcin, 5 Anflagc, 1891, p. 157. 

* W. Preyer: •*Bemerkungen zum Process Czynsky,” InMnenchen. Deutsche med. Wochen- 
schriil, 1895, No. 2, S. 31. 
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been able to find the record of one single case in which this was done 
outside the laboratory. There must be some reason why so handy a 
method is newer resorted to, and I hope to be able to demonstrate what 
this reason is presently. In order to avoid repetitions, however, I shall 
first take up our third problem, namely this: Can the hypnotized be used 
as a tool in the service of crime ? If we attempt to solve it in the labo¬ 
ratory we again obtain an affirmative reply to our question. Without 
the least difficulty the hypnotized can be induced to fire an unloaded 
pistol at his dearest friend, to pour an innocuous white powder, supposed 
to contain arsenic, into the drinking water of a relative, to commit per¬ 
jury or to bear false witness. It has always been claimed by the school 
at Paris that if the pistol had been loaded, that if the powder had 
really contained arsenic, in place of sugar or bicarbonate of sodium, 
these experiments would have been less successful If the hypnotized 
retained any trace of reasoning power during the experiment, then this 
must-have told him that Professor Bemheim and his pupils could not 
possibly have dared to run the risk of causing a murder to be committed. 
To this argument the school of Nancy replied very fittingly: “Why, 
then, if you are so firmly convinced that we are wrong, do you not give 
the hypnotized a loaded pistol and order him to fire it nt you ? ” and 
Paris answers: “ Not as long as you of Nancy are as jealous of us as you 
are now.” It has not been an idle war of words, however. He who 
hypnotizes frequently will often see the hypnotized obey all orders until 
one is given which is particularly distasteful to him. Ch. Bicbet pub¬ 
lished the following rather amusing example: One of his subjects, who 
allowed himself without any difficulty to be metamorphosed into an 
officer, a sailor, etc., refused on the contrary, with tears in his eyes, to 
be changed into a priest; which the character and habits of the subject 
and the environment in which he had lived sufficiently explained. 

At a meeting of the Sociftd d’Hypnologie, Dr. De Young reported 
the following case: A young woman was hypnotized and the suggestion 
given that she pour the contents of an inkstand over her elegant light 
dress. She was evidently influenced by the suggestion, fought hard, but 
finally overcame the impulse. The same author offered a gold coin to 
a hypnotized Jewess on a Saturday, and the teaching of her creed had 
so powerful an influence over her that she refused the tempting offer. 

Similar instances have been recorded by Brouardel and Giiles de la 
Tourette, and are of rather frequent occurrence with all who hypnotize 
much. All of these experiments cannot compare in value for our pur¬ 
pose with the one made by Dr. J. R. Cocke, of Boston, 1 very recently. 
Standing in front of a very deeply hypnotized subject, he placed a card 
in her hands, telling her it was a dagger and commanded her to stab 
him. The command was instantly obeyed with the greatest alacrity. 

i Jonmal of the American Medical Association, 7 ^ 5 , p. 251 . 
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He then handed her an open pocket-knife and again commanded her to 
stab him. She raised her hand as if to execute the command, but hesi¬ 
tated and immediately had an hysterical attack which put an end to the 
experiment. 

Under these circumstances you will not be surprised to hear that but 
very few instances are recorded in which it appeared as though crimes 
had actually been committed by the hypnotized. The one is that of 
lima S., the heorine of v. Krafft-Ebing’s famous experimental study. 
She was arrested for theft, claimed to have acted under the influence of 
hypnotism, was referred to Krafft-Ebing for examination, and acquitted 
upon his expert testimony. Later on it was found that she was a pro¬ 
fessional shoplifter and a prostitute and she had to acknowledge that 
the Professor had been deceived by her. This leaves but one other case, 
the one which Yoisin 1 reports. He tells us about a woman who had 
accomplished numerous thefts at a large store in a state of automatism 
and under suggestion which had been imposed upon her when hypno¬ 
tized. Dr. Yoisin claims that he demonstrated the complete irresponsi¬ 
bility of this woman, who was left at liberty, while the three actual 
authors of the crime were punished. So we have found but one single 
case on record in which it is at least probable that a crime had been 
committed by a person while under the influence of hypnotic suggestion 
outside of the laboratory. I intentionally omit the three American cases 
on record because they lack all scientific proof. 

And now let us return to the question, Why is it that hypnotism is 
used so very rarely for criminal purposes? Nobody would or could 
attempt to utilize it for such purposes who was not fairly well acquainted 
with its phenomena, and such a person would necessarily know of the 
existence of certain difficulties and dangers which we shall presently 
attempt to describe. First, not every person can be hypnotized, even 
when willing to submit. The number of those who cannot is small, we 
will acknowledge, if the hypnotizer has but the necessary experience 
and self-confidence. Very often, however, it takes a number of sittings 
to produce even the lighter degrees of hypnotic sleep, and in many 
individuals nothing beyond this can ever be obtained, thus rendering 
them unfit for any criminal purposes; for in this stage the danger 
that the hypnotized may awaken at any moment is too great to permit 
of such a risk as that of a criminal suggestion. We see, then, that 
the number of those who are fit subjects for criminal suggestion is 
not very large. This difficulty being overcome, we encounter a second 
and not less serious one. We have learned from experiments men¬ 
tioned above that not all suggestions are acceptable to the hypnotized, 
but that those which are particularly distasteful to him, foreign to his 
habits and his character, are often rejected. Therefore, it would appear 

i British Medical Journal, 1893, p. 862. 
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quite probable that only a person with pre-existing criminal tendencies 
could be used as a tool, and such a person would be influenced by many 
much simpler and less dangerous methods of suggestion than those of 
hypnotism. At any rate we have seen that there is,, at least in the 
majority of cases, no blind, absolute obedience, that there are limits to 
the power of the hypnotic suggestion, which vary greatly not only in 
different individuals but also in the same person at different times, thus 
introducing another unknown and uncontrolled factor. Then again, we 
know that the hypnotized may awaken at any moment during the pro¬ 
ceedings, and that this is particularly liable to occur when his suspicion 
is aroused by anything that is going on around him or if an inconvenient 
suggestion be given, just before the time arrives at which the suggestion 
is to be executed. Furthermore, we must not forget that a complete loss 
of memory for what has been going on during hypnosis is not by any 
means a rule lacking exceptions. There is surely not one among you 
who has ever witnessed or conducted experiments in hypnotism and has 
not seen some individual who regained consciousness with a fairly accu¬ 
rate knowledge of what had taken place during hypnosis. 

Finally, after all of these difficulties have been overcome, and the 
proper suggestion has been given and accepted, the way in which the 
criminal act would be executed would usually immediately suggest the 
existence of an hypnotic influence. It would be an automaton that 
commits the crime, unconscious of antecedent and surrounding circum¬ 
stances, uninfluenced by the presence of witnesses or any unforeseen 
event, going about its work as unconcernedly as though attending to 
the most ordinary routine duties. The tool being—supposedly—devoid 
of all reasoning power in this state, it would be necessary to give such 
suggestions as would cover all possible contingencies that might arise 
during the commission of the crime, otherwise the deed would neces¬ 
sarily be done in a clumsy and impulsive manner. 

These are, in my opinion, the principal reasons why hypnotism is so 
rarely used by the criminal classes. That suggestion in the waking state 
plays a very important part in the causation of crime was probably 
known long before the story of Adam and Eve was written, and that 
such suggestions were not then considered a sufficient defence is shown 
by the fact that Adam was made to suffer punishment for having 
accepted the suggestion. 

"We have seen, then, that in the laboratory it is very easy to cause 
pseudo-criminal acts to be committed by the hypnotized; that when the 
suggestions are changed, so as to involve an injury either to the subject 
or some other person, the hypnotic suggestion fails to be effective; that 
there are but two well authenticated cases on record in which the plea 
of hypnotization was used successfully in the defence of a criminal, and 
that in one of these instances at least it is proved that the acquittal was 
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undeserved. The difficulties in producing the proper conditions for 
hypnotic suggestion and the-danger to the hypnotizer of being detected 
are so great that a less practical method of committing a criminal deed 
could hardly be selected. We cannot but agree with the statement of 
Bernhard Sachs in A. McLane Hamilton’s System of Legal Medicine, 
that for the present hypnotism is of greater theoretical than practical 
importance, both from a medical and forensic point of view. 

The question as to the responsibility of the hypnotized, it appears to 
me, has already been answered in the foregoing as well as it can be with 
our present knowledge. If we acknowledge the possibility that a person 
may be caused to commit a crime by hypnotization, then such a person 
must be considered irresponsible for his actions, for hypnotism is a 
pathological state in which the will power of the subject is affected to 
a greater or lesser extent. If this paralysis of the will reaches such a 
degree as to overcome the natural and inborn resistance of a normal 
and moral person to crime, then such a person could no more be held 
responsible than any other mentally deranged individual who commits 
some impulsive criminal act. Whether the power of inhibition is ever 
totally destroyed in the hypnotized is something to which there can be 
no positive answer to-day. Experiment has demonstrated that such 
is but rarely the case; at any rate the evidence is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the view that hypnotism is of practically no use in the com¬ 
mission of crime. 

In conclusion, I would say that in my opinion the dangers of hypno¬ 
tism lie much more in its use for experimental and therapeutical than 
for criminal purposes. 


SOME NERVOUS AND MENTAL MANIFESTATIONS OCCURRING 
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When it is considered that into the most ancient times can be traced 
a belief in the existence of an intimate relationship between the organs 
of olfaction and of the understanding, and it is further remembered that 
modem observation has confirmed the reality of this connection, and 
shown by anatomical and physiological investigation that it is founded 
upon a rational and scientific basis, we think it is a matter for surprise 
that so little is to be seen on this point in the literature of the day, 
teeming as it is with allied subjects in the domain of rhinology. 



